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4 Ib. When ripe it falls to the ground, and the business of
collecting the nuts is therefore confined to working along the
livers in boats till the easily distinguishable trees are found, and
then simply picking up the fruit from where it lies. Only the
regions adjoining the rivers have so far been exploited. How-
ever, the nut-gatherers' work is not altogether free from danger,
since in the harvest season the slightest breeze is apt to cause
the mature fruit to fall from a height of perhaps a couple of
hundred feet. Experienced gatherers are alert in taking cover
by standing close up against the trunks of the trees when there
are indications of danger. Since the nuts contain upwards of
73 per cent, of edible oil, their food value is very high and they
are extensively consumed by the people of Northern Brazil.
The castanha industry, as the Brazilians call it, obviously differs
from the wild-rubber industry in that it does not involve any
depletion of the forest resources upon which it depends.

Other forest industries in either Amazonia or the Montana
are of small importance. The gathering of cinchona or of
Peruvian bark was at one time vigorously carried on in the
eastern parts both of Peru and of Ecuador, but so ruthless was
the destruction of trees that very few are now left in accessible
places.

There is, however, a great wealth of timbers throughout these
regions, which has as yet been scarcely touched. Some are
hardwoods, heavier than water, and therefore difficult to transport
alone, but others, such as balsa wood, are very light and rafts
can be made of these on which to transport the heavier kinds
down the rivers. The great obstacle to progress hitherto has
been the fact that only a few kinds of timber, mostly cabinet
-woods and dyewoods, have been in active demand, and the costs
of taking out single more or less isolated trees from the dense
tangle of growth which prevails over wide areas has almost been
prohibitive. Owing to difficulties of transportation, timber-
cutting has been mainly confined to the swampy lowlands, where,
although the forest is generally thinner, the greater part of the
trees furnish soft woods, for which, just as on the coastal low-
lands, there has been little demand in competition with supplies
from the Northern Hemisphere. The abnormally heavy rainfall
over a large part of the inner basin of the Amazon and the high
seasonal floods are further obstacles to the development of a
properly equipped timber-cutting industry. The lower-lying
parts of the basin have been described as being as full of water
as a wet sponge, and this is literally true at certain times of the
year. In the search for new sources of timber less humid regions
than these are likely to be exploited first.